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INTRODUCTION 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  real  estate 
development  containing  a  mix  of  uses,  including  an  arts  complex  proposed 
for  development  on  Parcel  k,    the  so-called  "Hinge  Block"  of  the  Park  Plaza 
Urban  Renewal  Project  area.   The  concept  of  a  mixed-use  development  complex 
on  the  Hinge  Block  had  its  origin  in  I966.   As  reported  by  Mr.  Bernard  Taper 
in  "Boston":  June,  1969: 


"The  basic  conception  of  the  Hinge  Block  as  a  mixed-use  area, 
containing  entertainment  and  cultural  facilities  as  well  as 
shops,  offices,  apartments  and  restaurants,  originated  with 
the  BRA"  planning  team  for  the  Central  Business  District  (CBD) . 
In  1966  the  CBD  and  the  BRA  together  published  a  pamphlet 
titled:  "The  Hinge  Block:  an  Opportunity  for  the  Arts  in 
Boston".   The  pamphlet  said,  "The  Hinge  Block  is  seen  as 
an  important  renewal  proposal  which  can  provide  a  major 
opportunity  for  the  performing  arts  and  related  entertain- 
ment activities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  a  blighting 
influence  in  the  CBD." 


Therefore,  the  idea  is  not  of  recent  origin  but  rather  has  been  in  conceptual 
form  for  the  past  seven  years.  It  might  further  be  noted  that  the  concept  is 
not  unique  to  Boston.   The  City  of  New  York  has  a  "Special  Theatre  District" 
as  a  part  of  its  Zoning  Resolution  which  allows  by  special  permit  an  increase 
in  the  floor  area  ratio  of  up  to  201  in  situations  where  a  new  building  is 
erected  containing  a  legitimate  theatre.   A  copy  of  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  Special  Theatre  District  in  the  New  York  City  Zoning  Resolution  is  re- 
produced herein  as  Appendix  A. 


*Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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Four  theatres  are  either  completed  or  currently  under  construction  under 
this  section  of  the  New  York  Zoning  Resolution.   In  addition,  there  are 
many  other  proposals  in  the  discussion  stage.  The  American  Place  Theatre, 
the  first  theatre  built  under  this  code,  is  also  the  first  theatre  built 
in  New  York  City  since  1928.   An  article  published  on  December  21,  1971 
in  The  New  York  Times  covering  the  development  of  theatres  in  New  York  City 
is  also  included  in  this  report  as  Appendix  B. 

As  is  implied  by  both  the  New  York  City  Zoning  Resolution  and  the  proposal 
for  the  Hinge  Block,  the  construction  of  new  theatres  can  be  stimulated 
through  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  an  increased  building  envelope.  Therefore, 
this  analysis  directs  itself  to  the  gap  between  the  cost  of  providing  new 
theatre  facilities  and  the  capital  and  income  offsets  which  can  be  antici- 
pated to  cover  those  costs;  and  the  economic  value  of  the  additional  space 
which  would  be  required  to  induce  private  capital  to  undertake  such  a  devel- 
opment.  With  these  factors  in  mind  the  report  addresses  itself  to  three 
areas.  These  are: 

1)  Establishing  preliminary  land  use  concepts  for  the  Hinge 
Block  area  including  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
arts  complex, 

2)  Providing  a  review  of  market  opportunities  for  the  private 
development  portions  of  the  design  concept,  and 

3)  Providing  pro  forma  financial  analyses  of  alternative 
development  envelopes. 

While  this  analysis  deals  with  the  development  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
mixed-use  project,  there  is  no  attempt  to  document  the  needs  for  the  cultural 
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facilities.   Many  persons  and  organizations  in  Boston  have  examined  the 
heeds  for  such  facilities  and  have  determined  that  they  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  City.   Hence,  in  a  word,  the  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  deter- 
mine how  they  might  be  provided. 

This  is  an  exploratory  study,  designed  to  determine  if  the  concept  is  feas- 
ible, not  whether  a  specific  development  proposal  for  the  area  would  be 
feasible.   Therefore,  a  number  of  assumptions  have  been  made  without  which 
the  analysis  could  not  take  place.   in  making  these  assumptions,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  each  will  have  to  be  redefined  at  the  proper  point  in  time; 
or  more  specifically,  as  more  precise  data  become  available  in  the  form  of 
specific  development  proposals. 
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SECTION  I 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT 


No  better  words  can  be  found  to  describe  the  development  proposal  than 
those  used  by  the  Boston  Study  Group  Foundation  in  its  report  on  preliminary 
design  studies  for  the  Hinge  Block.  The  concept  as  described  by  the  Boston 
Study  Group  Foundation  is  as  follows: 

In  concept  this  proposal  is  a  single  complex  of  substantial 
magnitude  and  density,  in  which  the  proportion  of  highly 
profitable  land  uses  (hotel,  apartments,  offices,  large 
shops)  far  exceeds  the  proportion  of  marginally  profitable 
uses  (theatres,  galleries,  and  other  arts  facilities). 
This  allows  facilities  for  the  arts  that  are  difficult  to 
finance  by  themselves  to  be  built  as  secondary  but  integral 
parts  of  a  much  larger  and  more  financially  viable  real 
estate  development. 

The  development  is  conceived  as  a  single  structure  rather 
than  as  a  group  of  individual  buildings,  so  as  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  close  integration  of  activities. 
When  numerous  related  uses  are  combined  in  a  single  large 
scale  structure,  many  economies  begin  to  emerge.   The 
sharing  by  numerous  performing  arts  organizations  of 
lobby  space,  rehearsal  space,  workshops,  building  perimeter, 
building  structure,  heating  and  air  conditioning,  elevators, 
escalators,  parking  and  other  facilities  and  services  will 
allow  each  organization  to  avoid  the  high  costs  of  coping 
with  these  expensive  needs  independently.  Another  impor- 
tant part  of  the  concept  is  that  all  arts  facilities  within 
the  development  will  be  leased  from  a  single  non-profit 
organization.   This  approach  allows  each  individual  arts 
organization  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  its  real 
creative  activity,  while  utilizing  the  maximum  and  most 
efficient  use  of  interior  space  within  the  complex. 

The  concept  of  leased  rather  than  owned  space  also  allows 
important  flexibility  of  production  scheduling  by  the 
performing  arts  groups,  since  access  to  a  wider  variety 
of  facilities  is  made  possible.   For  example,  the 
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preliminary  conceptual  design  includes  a  3,000  seat  theatre, 
suitable  for  opera  and  ballet,  a  1,000  seat  theatre  for 
repertory  and  touring  productions,  and  a  300  seat  theatre, 
suitable  for  numerous  uses  by  diverse  organizations. 

Since  art  galleries  are  logical  close  relatives  of  per- 
forming arts  facilities,  major  exhibition  space  is  pro- 
posed as  an  integral  part  of  lobby  areas,  again  for 
additional  economy  through  overlapping  functions.   The 
creation  of  a  large  interior  space  acting  as  a  shared 
lobby  for  several  theatres  (as  well  as  for  other  activities) 
allows  exhibits  or  shows  to  be  mounted  by  museums  or 
galleries  without  these  organizations  attempting  to  carry 
independently  the  high  costs  of  appropriate  space. 

Numerous  further  advantages  of  a  single  structure  include 
the  close  integration  with  arts  facilities  of  related 
enterprises  such  as  restaurants  and  small  shops  so  that 
each  can  add  to  the  success  of  the  other.   For  example, 
if  several  restaurants  are  located  directly  off  a  theater 
lobby,  with  cocktail  lounges  that  are  in  effect  part  of 
that  lobby,  theatre  patrons  can  be  conveniently  served 
before  and  after  productions,  as  well  as  during  inter- 
miss  ion. 

Financial  benefits  of  this  mixed  development  concept 
have  been  stressed,  but  perhaps  its  most  important 
benefit  is  the  creation  of  an  exciting  gathering  place 
for  large  numbers  of  people,  day  and  night.   An  interior 
space  within  such  a  complex  can  become  a  major  attraction 
or  focus  in  the  downtown,  a  "place  to  go". 

For  example,  an  evening  out  in  winter  weather  could 
include  parking  one's  car  only  once,  checking  one's 
coat  only  once,  cocktails  and  dinner  at  one  of  several 
restaurants,  a  play,  a  ballet,  a  movie,  or  a  social 
function  at  a  hotel,  a  late  visit  to  an  art  gallery 
or  nightclub,  and  numerous  other  choices. 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  aspect  of  this  kind  of 
experience  is  the  intense  shoulder-rubbing  of  people 
with  diverse  but  related  interests.   When  restaurants, 
nightclubs,  cafes,  galleries,  exhibition  halls,  shops, 
theatres,  cinemas,  museums  and  so  on  are  combined, 
the  resulting  liveliness  is  a  stimulus  both  to 
participant  (artists  and  others)  and  to  their  patrons  - 
urbanity  at  its  best.   A  complex  of  this  kind  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  city. 
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Studies  were  carried  to  the  point  where  preliminary  designs  were  developed 
for  a  total  complex  of  approximately  2,200,000  sq.  ft.  These  preliminary 
designs  included  300  apartment  units,  ^80  hotel  units,  200,000  sq.  ft.  of 
office  space,  180,000  of  retail  shopping  space,  ^0,000  of  exhibition  and 
museum  space,  four  restaurants,  two  nightclubs,  numerous  hotel  dining  areas, 
lounges  and  function  rooms,  two  300  seat  cinemas,  one  2,000  seat  theatre 
for  opera  and  ballet,  one  1,000  seat  theatre,  one  300  seat  theatre,  rehearsal 
shop  and  office  space  for  the  arts  organizations,  a  communication  center 
for  film,  T.V.  and  radio,  and  1,600  parking  spaces.   In  one  sense,  this  is 
a  small  central  business  district  since  it  makes  provisions  for  all  those 
major  land  use  types  commonly  found  in  a  core  area  situation. 

Since  this  preliminary  design  study  was  completed,  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  basic  thinking  with  regard  to  the  Hinge  Block  development.   Of 
significance  is  the  decision  to  reduce  the  parking  to  be  provided  on  the 
Block  in  favor  of  parking  off-site  on  Parcel  5  adjacent  to  the  site  to  which 
a  grade  separated  bridge  connection  can  be  provided.   In  effect,  the  Hinge 
Block  has  been  enlarged  to  include  an  additional  parcel.   Thus,  one  land  use 
which  is  frequently  found  to  be  an  obstacle  to  development  is  no  longer  a 
major  land  use.   A  conceptual  study  of  how  the  Block  might  be  developed  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Boston  Study  Group  Foundation  by  Cambridge  Seven  Associ- 
ates, Inc.   Drawings  are  included  in  this  report  (fol lowl ng  page  7)  to  demon- 
strate a  workable  design  solution,  and  a  tabulation  of  the  proposed  mix  of  uses 
in  the  scheme. 

Again,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  need  for,  or  the  desirability  of 
incorporation  into  the  Block  of  a  complete  mix  of  CBD  functions.   The  need, 
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or  economic  desirability  of  a  total  mix  of  uses  will  be  in  part  answered 
through  a  review  of  market  opportunities.   However,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  proximity  of  the  Hinge  Block  to  the  Boston  Urban 
Associates  development  which,  as  announced,  will  contain  a  total  mix  of 
uses  with  the  exception  of  cultural  activities  of  the  type  proposed  for 
the  Hinge  Block.   Therefore,  development  of  the  Hinge  Block  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  complementary  development  to  the  parcels  to  the  west  as  well 
as  disposition  Parcel  5  which  lies  immediately  to  the  east  and  across 
Washington  Street  from  the  Hinge  Block. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  concept,  as  already  noted  in  the  Introduction  it 
has  precedent.   A  program  of  this  type  is  already  actively  underway  in  the 
City  of  New  York.   In  addition,  attention  should  be  directed  to  other 
local  activities.  The  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts  which  has  been  reported 
upon  in  detail  in  a  study  prepared  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 
contains  some  cultural  elements  of  a  different  kind  which  are  related  and 
supportive  to  those  proposed  for  the  Hinge  Block.  The  Boston  Center  for  the 
Arts  is  a  complex  of  seven  existing  buildings  in  the  South  End  containing 
a  total  of  120,000  sq.  ft.  to  be  remodelled  and  adapted  to  new  uses.   This 
complex  contains  studios  and  offices,  exhibition  and  gallery  space,  theatres, 
rehearsal  space,  art  schools,  storage  and  work  rooms,  commercial  enterprises 
related  to  the  arts,  and  eating  and  drinking  operations.   Through  its  activi- 
ties with  regard  to  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  City  has  both  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  conceive  and  operate  an  integrated  arts  facility. 
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SECTION  I  I 
THE  SITE 

The  Hinge  Block  is  a  nearly  rectangular  parcel  of  171,260  square  feet.  As 
illustrated  by  the  facing  map,  the  block  is  centrally  located  with  respect 
to  other  development  areas  in  the  Boston  inner  core  area.  Parcel  5»  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  Hinge  Block,  contains  118,176  square  feet. 

The  parcel  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Washington  Street,  which  is  both  the 
major  shopping  street  in  the  Boston  Central  Business  District  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Hinge  Block,  and  is  a  major  arterial  leading  to  the 
southeast.   In  addition,  Tremont  Street,  which  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  block,  and  other  streets  serving  the  Hinge  Block  neighborhood, 
provide  ready  and  direct  automobile  access  from  all  parts  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  other  core  area  cities  such  as  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
Everett,  and  Chelsea. 

Regional  highway  access  to  the  site  is  also  excellent.   The  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  leading  into  the  Boston  Central  Business  District  from  the  west, 
and  the  John  Fitzgerald  Expressway  leading  into  the  Central  Business  District 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  merge  into  a  major  interchange  just  two  blocks 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Hinge  Block.   At  this  point,  access  ramps  for  the 
expressway  system  feed  the  local  arterial  system.  The  egress  ramps  for 
all  three  legs  of  this  expressway  system  feed  into  Kneeland  Street  which, 
through  its  continuation  as  Stuart  Street,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Hinge  Block. 
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The  Hinge  Block  is  also  well  served  by  the  Central  Business  District's  rapid 
transit  system.   Subway  stops  are  located  at  both  the  northeast  and  north- 
west corners  of  the  Hinge  Block  and  as  shown  by  the  preceding  illustration 
(Hinge  Block  Study  Pi),  a  subway  concourse  is  planned  which  will  provide 
direct  service  from  two  of  the  city's  four  subway  lines  (the  Green  Line  and 
the  Orange  Line  respectively).  The  city's  other  two  lines  (the  Red  Line  and 
Blue  Line)  can  be  reached  through  the  subway  transfer  system. 

In  summary,  the  Hinge  Block  has  one  of  the  finest  combinations  of  access 
of  any  site  in  the  Central  Business  District.   It  is  well  served  by  both 
the  public  transportation  and  local  arterial  street  systems,  and  is  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  major  interchange  between  the  expressway 
system  and  the  arterial  system  of  the  Central  Business  District. 

The  Hinge  Block,  as  its  name  implies,  is  in  the  heart  of  redevelopment 
activities  of  the  Boston  Central  Business  District.   The  dramatic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Boston  inner  core  over  the  past  decade, 
extending  from  the  Prudential  Center  and  Christian  Science  Complex  in  the 
west  to  the  Government  Center  and  North  Station  area  in  the  north,  place 
the  Hinge  Block  at  the  focal  point  of  development  activities.   The  importance 
of  this  location  for  development  purposes  is  found  in  the  proposal  of 
Boston  Urban  Associates  to  undertake  a  $260  million  project  involving  retail, 
office  space,  apartments,  a  hotel,  and  parking  facility  in  the  two  blocks 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Hinge  Block.   The  disposition  and  development 
of  the  Hinge  Block  will  be  coordinated  with  this  development  so  that  it  will 
follow  on  a  staged  basis  rather  than  as  a  simultaneous  and  thus  competitive 
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development.   The  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal 
Project  specifically  states  that: 

"As  soon  as  construction  begins  on  A-1,  the  authority  will 
immediately  advertise  for  the  development  of  Parcels  4  &  5. 
Unless  the  authority  shall  have  selected  a  developer  for 
Parcels  A  £  5  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  plan,  Parcels  ^  &  5  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  Park  Plaza  project  area." 

Specifically  then,  if  construction  were  to  begin  on  Parcel  A-1  in  the 
spring  of  1973,  if  three  years  were  used  in  the  selection  of  the  re- 
developer,  two  years  were  absorbed  in  pre-construct ion  activities,  and 
two  years  required  to  complete  construction  on  the  intial  phase,  the 
first  buildings  of  the  Hinge  Block  complex  would  not  be  available  for 
tenant  occupancy  for  eight  years.   Thus,  the  feasibility  of  development 
should  be  analyzed  within  the  framework  of  the  market  as  it  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  years  between  I98O  and  I985. 

The  controls  governing  the  redevelopment  of  the  Hinge  Block  (Parcel  ^)    and 
those  governing  the  redevelopment  of  Parcel  5  as  stated  in  the  Urban  Renewal 
Plan  for  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Project  are  as  follows: 

PARCEL  k 

Permitted  Uses 


Commercial,  Residential,  Office,  Hotel,  Entertainment,  Open  Space, 
and  Cul tural  . 

No  parking  required. 

Height 

No  major  structure  above  125'  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont 
Streets;  65O'  maximum  on  remainder  of  site. 

F.A.R. 


15 

(A  bonus  of  up  to  17  F.A.R.  may  be  permitted  if  certain  desired 
cultural  facilities  are  provided  in  the  development.) 
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Vehicular  Access 

From  Washington  and  Stuart  Streets,  but  not  within  50'  of 
any  intersection. 

Other  Requirements 

Pedestrian  easements  through  Parcel  k    from  Tremont  Street  to 
Washington  Street  and  from  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners 
to  the  center  of  Parcel  4, 

Pedestrian  connections  to  Boylston  Street  and  Essex  Subway 
Stat  ions . 

PARCEL  5 


Permi  tted  Uses 


Commercial,  Office,  Residential,  Hotel,  Entertainment,  and  Parking. 

Height 

450 '  maximum. 

F.A.R. 


15 

(It  is  assumed  that  if  developed  in  conjunction  with  Parcel  4, 
the  same  bonus  would  apply.) 

Vehicular  Access 


From  Beach,  Essex,  and  Knapp  Streets  and  Harrison  Avenue. 

Other  Requirements 

Pedestrian  easement  at  grade  along  existing  Beach  Street  r.o.w. 
within  Parcel  5- 

Pedestrian  connections  to  Essex  Subway  Station. 

Of  critical  importance  to  this  analysis  is  the  floor  area  ratio  (F.A.R.) 
and  the  bonus  which  may  be  permitted  if  certain  desired  cultural  facilities 
are  provided.   At  the  F.A.R.  of  15,  a  total  floor  area  on  Parcels  4  and  5 
of  ■t,3-;l,54C  sq.  ft.  is  permitted.   The  bonus  of    an  adHitional  two  in  the 
F.A.R.  will  increase  the  total  floor  area  permitted  on  the  parcel  by  578,872 
sq.  ft.,  or  to  a  grand  total  of  4,920,412  sq.  ft. 
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SECTION  II  I 

MARKET  TRENDS 

Over  the  past  decade  new  construction  has  changed  the  entire  characteristics 
of  the  Boston  Core  Area.   The  momentum  which  has  been  built  up  will  in  all 
likelihood  continue  for  the  next  several  years.   Boston  Urban  Associates' 
development  proposal  for  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area  is  a  part  of 
this  continuing  development  activity.   The  question  is  whether  there  will 
be  continuing  opportunities  for  development  in  the  Boston  Core  Area  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent  could  a  development  on  the  Hinge  Block  and  Parcel  5  share 
in  those  opportunities.   As  already  noted,  the  timetable  for  developments 
suggests  that  uses  on  the  Hinge  Block  and  Parcel  5  will  be  competing  in  the 
post-1980  market.   Therefore,  attention  is  focused  upon  conditions  as  they 
can  be  forecast  for  that  period. 

Basic  Economic  Trends 


In  June  1970,  the  Research  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
published  a  report  on  "The  Population  and  Income  of  the  City  of  Boston" 
(working  paper  PH-1).   Briefly,  this  report  reveals  that  the  population  of 
the  City  of  Boston  declined  from  801,000  in  1950  to  650,000  in  1970. '■  Pro- 
jections through  I98O  indicate  a  stablized  population  at  the  1970  figure. 
Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest  decline  in  population  took  place 
between  1950  and  I96O,  that  is  before  urban  renewal  was  fully  underway  in 
Boston.   Table  1  on  the  following  page  is  from  the  BRA  study. 


This  study  was  done  before  the  results  of  the  1970  Census  were  available. 
The  1970  count  was  6Al,071. 
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The  analysis  conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Research 
Department  also  revealed  that  while  population  was  declining,  average  house- 
hold incomes  were  increasing  even  when  stablized  at  1970  dollar  levels. 
Therefore,  even  though  between  1950  and  1970  the  City  suffered  a  19^  decline 
in  population,  total  personal  income  increased  by  28.5^.  With  the  stabliza- 
tion  of  population  at  its  1970  level,  and  a  continuing  increase  in  personal 
incomes  (also  at  1970  levels)  the  total  personal  income  of  Boston  residents 
is  expected  to  grow  by  k]%   over  the  ten  years  between  1970  and  I98O. 

Table  1 

City  of  Boston 
Population  and  Income 
Recent  and  Projected 


Total 

Mean 

Personal 

Per  Capita 

Household 

Income 

Personal 

Income 

(Mill  ions 

1 ncome 

Year  or 

Population 

Households 

($  at  1970 

of  $  at 

($  at  1970 

Period 

(OOO's) 

(OOO's) 

prices) 

1970  prices) 

prices) 

1950 

801.  A 

289.6 

6.929 

2,007.0 

2,504 

I960 

697.2 

238.0 

8,115 

1,931.0 

2,770 

1965 

668.7 

230.6 

9,343 

2,154.4 

3,222 

1968 

649.8 

224.1 

10,744 

2,406.9 

3,704 

1970 

650.0 

224.1 

11,507 

2,579.2 

3,968 

1975      650.0        224.1      13,668       3,063.5        4,713 
1980     650.0       224.1     16,234      3,638.7       5,598 

The  growtn  in  personal  incomes  in  the  City  of  Boston  can  be  attributed  to 
shifts  in  characteristics  of  the  labor  force.   In  their  research  memorandum 


Source:   Population  and  Income  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  -  1970 
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entitled  "The  Expanding  City  of  Boston  Economy"  (working  paper  EC-l)  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  documents  the  shift  in  employment  in  the 
City  away  from  lower  paying  jobs  in  manufacturing,  wholesale  trade,  and 
retail  trade,  to  the  higher  paid  jobs  in  finance,  insurance,  real  estate, 
and  services.   For  example,  between  1950  and  1970  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  City  of  Boston  declined  from  101,000  to  65,000  while  employment  in 
retail  trade  declined  from  91,000  to  79,000.   During  this  same  period  employ- 
ment in  finance,  insurance,  real  estate  and  services  increased  from  113,000 
to  191,000.   While  the  target  levels  which  have  been  adopted  would  reverse  the 
downward  trend  in  employment  in  manufacturing  and  the  trades,  the  increases 
in  finance,  insurance,  real  estate  and  services  would  continue.   Details  from 
this  study  are  provided  by  Table  2. 

The  trend  toward  higher  income  families  within  the  core  area  is  documented  by 
a  third  research  report  published  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in 
July  of  1970.   This  report  covering  the  residents  in  Prudential  Towers  and 
Charles  River  Park  apartment  developments  reveals  that: 

"The  survey  showed  that  the  objective  of  building  high  rise  apart- 
ments in  the  city  -  to  expand  the  tax  base  of  the  city  by  bringing 
in  middle  and  upper-income  people  -  was  in  fact  accomplished.   Only 
16  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  earned  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

With  the  number  of  high  paying  jobs  in  the  city  growing,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  about  60  percent  of  the  respondents  had  moved 
in,  at  least  partially,  to  be  closer  to  their  jobs,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  demand  for  high  rise  apartment  construction  will 
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Thus,  these  three  research  documents  when  reviewed  together  revea]  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  Boston  Core 
Area  and  which  can  be  expected  to  affect  development  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

While  the  population  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  expected  to  remain  stable,  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  forecast  to  continue  to  grow  at  its 
past  rate.   Between  I960  and  1970  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  in- 
creased by  132,000",  while  the  population  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  decreasing 
by  i»7,000. 

Table  3 

Population  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  Area, 

Recent  and  Projected 


Ci  ty  of 

City  of 

City  of 

Boston 

Boston 

Metropol i  tan 

City  of 

Boston 

as  a  ^  of  the 

Non-Whi  te 

Year  or 

Area 

Boston 
of  Persons) 

80 1,^4^*4 

Non-Whi  te 
A2,7A'» 

Metropol i  tan 
Area 

as  a  ^  of 

Period 

(Number 
2,369,986 

City  Total 

1950 

33.8 

5.3 

I960 

2,589,301 

697,197 

68,493 

26.9 

9.8 

1965 

2, 605, '♦52 

668,650 

113,670 

25.7 

17.0 

1968 

2,675,800 

6^9,800 

- 

2it.3 

- 

1970 

2,721,355 

650,000 

115,000 

23.9 

17.7 

1975 

2,830,209 

650,000 

117,500 

23.0 

18.1 

1980 

2,9A3,A18 

650,000 

120,000 

22.1 

18.5 

*  The  1970  Census  reveals  that  this  growth  was  actually  148, 208. 

Source:   Population  and  Incomes  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  -  1970 
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Forecasts  indicate  that  between  1970  and  I98O,  the  population  of  the  metro- 
politan area  will  increase  by  113,000  persons.  With  stablized  populations 
in  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  neighboring  inner  core  cities,  it  can  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  this  population  growth  will  take  place 
at  the  periphery  of  the  metropolitan  area.   However,  the  impact  upon  the 
development  opportunities  in  the  City  of  Boston  as  revealed  by  employment  fore- 
casts will  continue  insofar  as  they  are  the  by-product  of  population  growth  as 
opposed  to  shifts  in  types  of  employment. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  interrelationship  of  employment  and  thus  develop- 
ment opportunities  in  the  Boston  Core  Area  to  the  population  of  the  total 
metropolitan  area,  data  provided  in  a  research  report  on  Prudential  Center 
employment  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  September  I969 
are  quite  revealing  (The  Prudential  Center,  Part  I:   its  Direct  Impact  on 
Boston,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  September,  I969).   In  this  study, 
a  survey  of  the  employment  characteristics  within  Prudential  Center  revealed 
that  of  the  S.yO'i  persons  employed,  3,313.  or  SBZ    live  in  the  suburbs.   Broken 
down  by  plaza  (i.e.  primarily  retail  and  service  shops)  and  tower  (i.e.  office 
workers)  employment,  the  percentage  of  those  working  in  the  suburbs  is  ^3% 
and  61%  respectively.   These  data  suggest  that  the  central  business  district 
as  a  place  of  employment  for  suburbanites  in  higher  paying  occupations  is  still 
very  important,  and  can  be  anticipated  to  be  important  in  the  future. 
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Table  ,k 
Residential  Location  of  Work  Force 


Total  (83  firms)    Plaza  (25  firms)    Tower  (58  firms) 
Percent   Number    Percent   fJumber    Percent   Number 


Walking  distance 

7% 

3Sh 

10^ 

96 

6% 

298 

Rest  of  Boston 

31 

1,761 

i»l 

380 

29 

1,381 

Cambr i  dge 

i* 

236 

6 

57 

i» 

179 

Suburbs 

58 

3,313 

^3 

391 

61 

2,922 

Total  100^   5,70^       100%     924       1001   4,7B0 

With  these  basic  data  as  background,  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  spe- 
cific market  opportunities  for  the  land  use  types  which  might  be  incorporated 
into  a  multi-use  complex  at  the  Hinge  Block. 

Multi-Family  Housing 

Within  the  framework  of  the  stabilized  population  as  forecast  for  the  City 
of  Boston  over  the  I97O-I98O  period  (and  presumably  thereafter),  the  demand 
for  new  private  sector  housing  will  come  from  two  sources:   a)  shifts  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  City's  population  within  the  stabilized  base;  and 
b)  increases  in  personal  income  which  will  result  in  a  desire  to  upgrade 
housing  accommodations. 

The  movement  of  people  can  be  expected  to  result  in  significant  changes  in 
the  composition  of  a  population  grouping.  For  example,  the  survey  undertaken  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  reveals  that  only  35%  of  the  residents  in 
Prudential  Towers  and  Charles  River  Park  Apartments  previously  lived  in  the 

Source:   The  Prudential  Center,  Part  I:   Its  Direct  impact  on  Boston. 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  -  1969- 
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City  of  Boston,  and  that  an  additional  32.8^  had  previously  lived  within  the 
metropolitan  area  but  outside  the  City.  Thus,  the  remaining  32.2%  had  prev- 
iously lived  outside  the  metropolitan  area.   More  important  is  the  fact  that 
65%  of  the  tenants  in  the  apartments  surveyed  had  previously  lived  outside 
the  City  of  Boston.   Since  these  factors  are  consistent  with  the  measured 
mobility  of  population  groupings  in  general  as  revealed  by  census  data,  it 
can  be  reasonably  concluded  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  in-migration  of 
new  residents  Into  the  City  of  Boston  and  that  these  new  residents  typically 
will  be  coming  into  the  City  to  take  higher  paying  Jobs  and  will  constitute 
a  major  portion  of  the  demand  for  new  luxury  residential  units. 

Over  the  period  I96I  through  1971  ten  major  apartment  developments  brought 

a  total  of  A, 118  luxury  units  onto  the  market.   This  is  an  average  of  412 

units  per  year.   Since  these  developments  enjoy  very  low  vacancy  rates  (see 

Table  7)  it  can  be  concluded  that  even  a  greater  number  of  new  units  could 

have  been  absorbed  during  the  same  period.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  over 

this  decade  of  development,  the  total  population  of  the  City  of  Boston  was 

decl ining. 

Table  6 

Major  Apartment  Developments 


Year  Opened 

Number  of  Units 

Harbor  Towers 

1971 

624 

Charles  River  Park 

I96I-I966 

1,409 

Bos  ton vi  RW 

1967 

146 

506  Commonweal th 

1966 

no 

Charlesbank 

1963 

276 

Jamaica  Way  Towers 

1967-1968 

286 

63  Atlantic  Avenue 

1967 

42 

Tremon  t-on- the-Common 

1966 

360 

Prudential  Towers 

1967 

785 

330  Beacon  Street 

1965 

80 

Total  4,118 
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With  the  expectation  of  a  stabilized  population  base,  as  opposed  to  the  de- 
clining base  between  I96O  and  1970,  and  with  the  forecast  of  substantial 
increases  in  household  incomes,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  a  greater  number 
of  luxury  units  will  be  absorbed  in  the  City  of  Boston  over  the  next  decade. 
The  combination  of  past  trends  and  future  income  expectations  suggests  that 
no  fewer  than  500  units  per  year  could  be  absorbed. 

At  this  rate,  during  the  period  from  1971  through  1980,  it  can  be  anticipated 
that  the  City  of  Boston  will  absorb  a  total  of  5,000  private  sector  dwelling 
units.   To  satisfy  this  demand  there  are  currently  two  major  projects  which 
will  produce  a  total  of  1,762  units  over  this  period.   These  are  the  Park 
Plaza  development  of  Boston  Urban  Associates  with  a  current  estimate  of  1,450 
units,  and  the  third  tower  of  the  Harbor  Towers  development  at  312  units. 
In  addition,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  currently  has  three  waterfront 
parcels  available  for  redevelopment  which  in  combination  could  accommodate 
approximately  3,000  dwelling  units.   Consequently,  the  total  ten  year  demand 
can  be  satisfied  either  by  projects  which  have  already  been  announced  or  on 
sites  which  are  currently  available.   However,  with  the  completion  of  develop- 
ment on  these  sites,  the  Hinge  Blocl<  will  remain  the  only  significant  parcel 
available  for  high  density  residential  development  in  the  Boston  Core  Area 
which  would  have  the  locational  amenities  necessary  for  that  use.  With  the 
expectation  that  the  annual  demand  for  luxury  housing  in  the  City  will  con- 
tinue past  1980,  it  follows  that  the  Hinge  Blocl<  would  serve  as  a  suitable 
site  for  luxury  housing  and  that  the  market  demand  will  be  available  to 
absorb  such  units  as  might  be  developed  on  the  parcel. 
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it  might  be  noted  at  this  point  that  by  I98I  the  first  building  erected  at 
Charles  River  Park  will  be  twenty  years  old,  and  of  the  ^,118  luxury  units 

listed  above,  2,235.  or  5^^,  will  be  fifteen  years  old.   Consequently, 

by  1980  a  significant  portion  of  the  current  inventory  of  luxury  apartments 

will  be  reaching  obsolescence. 

Table  7 

Vacancies  in  High  Rise  Apartment  Units  in 
Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge  (September  1970) 

#  Vacancy      Rental 
Apartment  Project       Location     Occupancy   In  Complex  Range  (Monthly) 


Prudential  Center 

Back  Bay 

100% 

0 

$190-900 

Charles  River  Park 

West  End 

95°^ 

78 

$200-515 

Tremont-on-the-Common 

Downtown 

98^ 

1 

$195-^50 

330  Beacon  Street 

Back  Bay 

100% 

0 

$250-1200 

180  Beacon  Street 

Back  Bay 

99% 

2 

$210-900 

Prince  Apartments 

Northern  Waterfront  95^ 

2 

$260-500 

Jamaica  Way  Towers 

Jamaica  Plains 

100% 

0 

$175-1100 

Brook  House 

Brookl ine 

98% 

15 

$165-1100 

50-60  Longwood  Ave. 

Brookl ine 

99% 

2 

$215-1200 

1010  Memorial  Dr. 

Cambridge 

100% 

0 

$250-700 

1800  Beacon  Street 

Brookl ine 

100% 

0 

$165-300 

101  Monmouth 

Brookl ine 

100% 

0 

$190-1100 

555  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston 

94% 

5 

$210-1290 

Charles  Bank 

Boston 

100% 

0 

$107-200 

Retail  Opportunities 

When  reviewing  retail  concentrations  in  the  Boston  Core  Area  the  term  "Hinge 
Block"  develops  full  significance.   The  established  Boston  Central  Business 
District  with  its  major  department  stores  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  Hinge  Block  along  Washington  Street.  The  newer  retailing  districts  lie 
due  west  of  the  Hinge  Block.   These  include  the  retail  development  proposals 


Source:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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for  the  Boston  Urban  Associates  development  (planned  at  500,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  and  other  commercial  activities),  the  Back  Bay  or  Boylston  Street 
district,  and  finally  the  concentration  of  fashion  retailing  at  Prudential 
Center  with  Lord  &  Taylor  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  as  the  major  stores.   Of 
greatest  significance  to  the  Hinge  Block  as  a  potential  retailing  location 
is  the  established  Boston  Central  Business  District  along  Washington  Street 
to  the  north,  and  the  Boston  Urban  Associates  development  to  the  west. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  these  two  locations  they  can  be  expected  to 
function  jointly.   If  so,  pedestrian  traffic  between  the  two  would  find  its 
natural  path  through  the  Hinge  Block. 

The  preliminary  design  studies  prepared  by  Cambridge  Seven  Associates  for 
the  Boston  Study  Group  Foundation  envisioned  a  large  store  and  other  retail- 
ing at  the  lower  two  levels.   In  view  of  a  department  store's  role  in  a 
retail  complex,  serving  as  the  major  traffic  generator,  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  a  function  would  be  necessary  at  the  Hinge  Block  once  the  Boston  Urban 
Associates  development  is  completed.   The  desirability  of  a  department 
store  from  the  financial  point  of  view  should  also  be  questioned. 

First,  the  income-generating  capacity  of  a  department  store  from  a  developer's 
or  landlord's  point  of  view  is  relatively  low  in  comparison  to  the  rents  paid 
by  other  tenants.   In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  department  store  could  pay 
the  economic  cost  of  its  space  at  a  Hinge  Block  location.   Secondly,  a  store 
of  sufficient  size  to  act  as  a  major  traffic  generator  would  require  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  block  that  other  functions,  and  particularly 
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the  cultural  facilities,  would  be  difficult  to  Include  on  the  site.  Thirdly, 
with  a  major  concentration  of  retailing  immediately  to  the  north,  and  a 
second  concentration  immediately  to  the  west,  and  with  the  Hinge  Block  serving 
as  the  connection  between  these  two  locations,  a  major  traffic  generator  does 
not  appear  to  be  needed. 

For  these  reasons  the  development  of  retailing  on  the  Hinge  Block  should  be 
limited  to  the  concept  of  small  specialty  stores  which  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  activities  on  the  site  and  the  pedestrian  traffic  through  the 
site  between  the  other  established  locations. 

The  support  for  retail  facilities  at  the  Hinge  Block  will  come  from  those 
same  elements  that  will  support  central  business  district  comparison  shopping 
goods  facilities  in  general.   This  support  comes  from  the  combination  of 
sources  including  core  area  residents,  day-time  population  in  the  central 
business  district  (typically  office  workers),  shoppers  from  the  metropolitan 
area's  suburban  districts,  and  visitors  to  the  City. 

Recent  consumer  surveys  in  selected  cities  across  the  United  States  reveal 
that  the  bulk  of  the  support  for  central  business  district  comparison  goods 
facilities  comes  from  a  relatively  precise  core  area  trade  area.  The  avail- 
able data  suggest  that  this  situation  Is  also  true  In  Boston. 

The  core  area  trade  area  is  typically  that  area  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
not  directly  served  by  major  suburban  shopping  center  complexes,  while  on 
the  other  hand  is  served  by  the  metropolitan  area's  rapid  transit  system. 
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That  part  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  which  would  thus  be  defined  would 
include  the  cities  of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Medford, 
Maiden,  Everett,  Chelsea,  and  Revere.   In  1967,  the  population  of  this  area 
was  estimated  at  1,135,000  persons. 

The  population  of  this  core  area  trade  area  has  roughly  the  same  profile  as 
the  population  of  the  total  metropolitan  area.  Therefore,  based  upon  the 
comparison  goods  sales  made  in  the  metropolitan  area  during  the  year  of  1967, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  population  of  this  core  area  trade  area  generated 
a  total  comparison  goods  expenditure  potential  of  $70A  million.   However, 
sales  in  the  area  were  reported  at  $8A0  million,  thus  indicating  a  $136 
million  net  import.   Put  another  way,  comparison  goods  sales  made  in  the 
core  area  trade  area  exceeded  the  potential  generated  in  that  area  by  16^. 

It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  "import  sales" 
went  to  the  central  business  district.    If  80%  of  these  sales,  or  $110 
million  went  to  the  central  business  district,  this  would  mean  that  3^%   of 
the  CBD  sales  came  from  outside  the  core  area;  that  is  from  workers  residing 
outside  the  core  area,  shoppers  from  the  suburban  areas,  and  visitors  to  the 
ci  ty. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Gladstone  Associates-  revealed  that  13-3^  of  all  com- 
parison goods  sales  in  the  central  business  district  were  generated  by  office 
employees.   Based  upon  the  data  contained  in  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
research  report  on  Prudential  Towers  and  Charles  River  Park  Apartments,  it 


ARetail  Opportunities,  Park  Plaza  Site 
Gladstone  Associates,  August  3,  1971 
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is  estimated  that  ^0^  of  this  total,  or  5.3^  of  total  sales  were  derived 
from  non-core  area  residents  working  in  the  central  business  district.   The 
total  in  1967  would  have  been  $17  million,  thus  leaving  $93  million  of 
expenditures  provided  by  shoppers  and  visitors  to  the  City. 

While  comparison  goods  sales  in  the  central  business  district  remained  almost 
constant  over  the  1958-1967  period,  the  total  personal  income  of  the  residents 
of  the  City  of  Boston  increased  by  approximately  25^  even  though  the  popu- 
lation declined  by  some  1%.      Since  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  the 
cities  in  the  core  area  trade  area  declined  less  than  the  City  of  Boston's, 
and  since  there  was  greater  stability  in  the  socio-economic  characteristics 
of  the  populations  of  those  cities,  it  can  be  presumed  that  their  total  per- 
sonal incomes  increased  by  a  greater  percentage  than  that  reported  for  the 
City  of  Boston  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

Since  comparison  goods  sales  relate  directly  to  income  levels,  the  growth  in 
total  personal  income  in  the  core  area  trade  area  should  have  resulted  in  a 
much  higher  level  of  retail  sales.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  as  suburban 
shopping  center  facilities  were  developed,  imported  sales  from  the  suburbs 
declined  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  offset  the  growth  in  sales  resulting  from 
both  the  increases  in  trade  area  personal  incomes  and  increases  in  office 
worker  employment. 

While  it  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  erosion  in  imported 
shopper  volume  to  CBD  comparison  goods  stores,  the  rate  at  which  this  erosion 
will  take  place  will  unlikely  be  less  than  that  of  the  past  decade.   In  contrast, 
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the  research  reports  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Indicate  both 
anticipated  sizeable  gains  in  personal  income  and  a  rapid  expansion  in 
central  business  district  employment.   City  employment  in  the  finance,  insur- 
ance, real  estate  and  services  categories  is  expected  to  grow  from  190,000  in 
1970  to  260,000  in  1980,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  ^0^.   Based  upon  these 
calculations,  comparison  goods  sales  in  the  Boston  Central  Business  District 
originating  from  office  workers  not  resident  in  the  core  area  can  be  expected 
to  increase  by  approximately  $13  million  by  I98O  expressed  in  dollars  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power,  that  is,  after  taking  into  consideration  increases  in 
income  due  to  a  rising  standard  of  living  but  excluding  inflationary  factors.  ' 

With  forecasts  of  a  constant  population  for  the  core  area  trade  area,  the 
growth  in  retail  sales  potential  from  residents  of  the  area  will  come  from 
increases  in  income  only.   Again  using  dollars  with  constant  purchasing  power, 
the  central  business  district  comparison  goods  sales  should  expand  by  $50 
million  over  the  1971"1980  period  from  the  expenditures  of  residents  of  the 
core  area  trade  area.   On  balance  therefore,  total  expenditures  in  the  central 
business  district  for  comparison  goods  as  expressed  in  constant  1971  dollars 
should  increase  by  $62  million  between  1971  and  I98O.   At  an  average  product- 
ivity factor  of  $100  per  sq.  ft.,  this  increase  in  potential  will  justify 
the  development  of  an  additional  600,000  sq.  ft.  of  comparison  retail  space 
under  the  assumption  that  all  existing  facilities  are  currently  at  satis- 
factory operating  levels. 

This  increase  in  retail  sales  potential  will  have  to  support  the  facilities 
not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hinge  Block  but  also  throughout 
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the  central  business  district.  While  not  a  part  of  the  officially  defined 
central  business  district,  it  can  be  presumed  that  a  part  of  this  potential 
will  be  siphoned  off  to  support  the  new  facilities  at  Prudential  Center, 
and  in  particular  the  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store  which  opened  in  1971 •  An 
additional  AOO.OOO  sq.  ft.  of  this  potential  will  be  absorbed  by  the  develop- 
ment at  Boston  Urban  Associates,  thus  leaving  only  slightly  more  than  the 
100,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  potential  to  be  distributed  amongst  other  develop- 
ments including  the  Hinge  Blocl<. 

In  view  of  the  solidification  of  comparison  goods  sales  potential  within  the 
Boston  Central  Business  District,  and  the  growth  which  can  be  forecast  for 
the  next  decade,  and  in  view  of  the  very  strong  location  of  the  Hinge  Block 
with  respect  to  the  Boston  Urban  Associates  development  and  the  existing 
Boston  Central  Business  District,  it  can  be  expected  that  such  space  as  can 
be  devoted  to  retailing  along  the  pedestrian  way  connecting  the  Boston  Urban 
Associates  development  and  the  Washington  Street  retail  core  will  be  capable 
of  generating  satisfactory  volumes  and  hence  rentals  to  the  landlord. 

Transient  Housing  Opportunities 

The  completion  of  the  proposed  1,000-room  hotel  in  the  Boston  Urban  Associates 
development  in  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area  will  result  in  the  concen- 
tration of  approximately  2,500  hotel  rooms  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Hinge 
Block.   The  other  hotels  in  this  block  of  space  are  the  Stat ler-H i 1  ton  Hotel 
with  1,1^6  rooms  and  the  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area  with  390  rooms.   Thus,  a  hotel  at  the 
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Hinge  Block  would  be  entering  an  already  identified  hotel  area  and  could  join 
with  the  others  in  attracting  major  conventions  to  the  Park  Plaza  area. 

The  second  largest  concentration  of  hotel  space  in  the  City  is  in  the  Copley 
Square-Prudential  Center  area.  The  four  facilities  which  make  up  this  complex, 
the  Sheraton  Boston,  the  Copley  Plaza,  the  Lennox,  and  the  Colonnade  have  a 
total  of  2,000  rooms. 

Other  major  hotel  facilities  are  scattered  throughout  the  City  of  Boston. 
There  are  four  in  total  and  include  the  Holiday  Inn  on  Blossom  Street  facing 
the  Charles  River,  a  facility  of  300  rooms  with  an  announced  expansion  of  an 
additional  300  rooms;  the  Parker  House  on  School  Street  near  the  Government 
Center  which  will  add  200  rooms  to  its  current  600  rooms;  the  Ritz-Carlton 
facing  the  Public  Garden  and  lying  between  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area 
and  Copley  Square;  and  the  Sonesta  Hotel  at  Logan  Airport  with  328  rooms  and 
which  it  is  announced  will  be  joined  by  a  second  500-room  facility.  These 
four  existing  facilities  have  a  total  of  l.'tSO  rooms  and  thus  there  are  within 
the  City  of  Boston  at  the  present  time  a  total  of  5.029  competitive  rooms. 
To  these  will  be  added  2,250  rooms  including  the  1 ,000-room  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 
Thus,  the  inventory  of  competitive  space  will  be,  with  the  completion  of  the 
additions  listed  above,  6,279  rooms. 

While  hotel  rooms  are  being  added,  the  inventory  is  also  being  depleted.   Four 
facilities  with  a  combined  room  count  of  1,199  rooms  which  are  now  operating 
in  the  City  are  currently  slated  for  removal.   These  are  the  Vendome  (200 
rooms),  the  Somerset  (350  rooms),  the  Madison  (488  rooms),  and  the  Midtown 
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Motor  Inn  (161  rooms).   Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  proposed  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  the  additional  rooms  cited  above  are  in  effect  replacement 
rooms  for  those  facilities  which  are  slated  for  removal  from  the  inventory. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  Hotel  has  been  met  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Convention  and  Vistors  Bureau,  Mr.  Paul  Lanagan. 
tn  a  1971  interview  it  is  reported  that  he  indicated  that  a  new  major  conven- 
tion hotel  would  enable  Boston  to  attract  large  conventions  which  the  City 
is  presently  unable  to  obtain  because  of  the  lack  of  quality  rooms.   This 
opinion  was  shared  by  persons  in  the  hotel  industry.   Therefore,  in  part  at 
least,  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  Hotel  will  not  be  competing  with  existing 
facilities  for  existing  business,  but  rather  will  generate  new  traffic  for 
the  City  of  Boston.   A  major  hotel  facility  on  the  Hinge  Block  developed 
some  years  after  the  proposed  Park  Plaza  Hotel  could  be  expected  to  have 
a  similar  impact.   With  the  prospect  of  Boston  growing  into  a  major  convention 
city  there  is  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  major  hotel  chains  not  now 
operating  in  the  City  would  be  interested  in  the  excellent  location  offered 
by  the  Hinge  Block. 

In  addition  to  the  demand  for  hotel  rooms  from  convention  activities,  tourists 
and  businessmen  can  also  be  expected  to  fill  hotel  rooms.   With  tourism  be- 
coming increasingly  more  prevalent,  coupled  with  Boston's  historical  position 
in  the  United  States,  a  continued  growth  in  this  sector  of  the  hotel  industry's 
business  can  be  anticipated. 
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Finally,  growth  in  business  activity  in  the  Boston  Central  Business  District 
will  also  generate  trips  which  will  result  in  an  increase  in  demand  for  hotel 
rooms.   As  reported  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  and  as  already  commented  upon  herein,  the  growth  in  employment  in 
those  categories  which  are  primary  office  space  users  should  increase  by  kO% 
over  the  next  decade.   This  expansion  in  business  activity  should  lead  to  a 
comparable  expansion  in  the  demand  for  hotel  rooms. 

On  balance,  taking  all  three  factors  into  consideration,  a  recent  analysis 
forecast  the  growing  demand  for  hotel  rooms  in  Boston  at  a  rate  of  approx- 
imately 8%   per  year  compounded  annually."  Thus,  starting  with  a  current  base 
of  some  5.000  competitive  rooms,  a  minimum  growth  of  400  rooms  per  year  can 
be  anticipated  over  the  next  decade.   At  a  compound  rate,  this  would  result 
in  a  doubling  of  the  existing  inventory  by  I98O.   To  absorb  this  forecast 
growth  in  demand  for  hotel  rooms,  there  are  2,225  rooms  forecast  for  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  given  these  growth  factors  and  the  excellent  location  of  the 
Hinge  Block,  a  major  hotel  could  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Block  by  the  time  it  is  available  for  disposition. 

Office  Building  Opportunities 

A  recent  survey  of  office  space  in  the  City  of  Boston  reveals  that  in  1970 
there  was  approximately  26,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space.   Of  this  total, 
16,000,000  sq.  ft.  is  in  155  buildings  covered  by  the  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  Association  Office  Vacancy  Survey.   As  of  April  1,  1971.  these  155 


■Proposed  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
Hospitality  Division,  Helms  ley-Spear,  inc.  -  July,  1971 
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buildings  had  a  h.2%   vacancy  rate  and  thus  were  effectively  at  full  occupancy. 
In  addition,  the  BOMA  survey  revealed  that  of  the  16,000,000  sq.  ft.,  720,000 
sq.  ft.  was  occupied  by  governmental  agencies,  or  k.S%   of  the  total  available 
building  area.   Because  of  the  relatively  heavy  concentration  of  governmental 
agencies  in  private  sector  building  space,  an  analysis  of  building  develop- 
ment opportunities  must  include  governmental  space. 

The  26,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  is  occupied  by  an  estimated  175.000  office 
workers.   This  is  approximately  6S%   of  the  total  office  worker  force  reported 
by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  its  July  • 
1970  research  paper  "The  Expanding  City  of  Boston  Economy". 

Assuming  that  by  I98O  the  same  ratio  of  core  area  employees  to  total  Boston 
City  employees  remains,  there  will  be  232,000  office  workers  employed  in  the 
core  area,  or  a  net  gain  of  57,000  employees  over  1970.  At  a  ratio  of  175 
sq.  ft.  of  office  space  per  employee,  this  growth  in  employment  will  require 
an  additional  9,975,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  building  space  over  1970-1980. 

While  the  total  growth  in  employees  can  be  expected  to  generate  a  substantial 
demand  for  new  space,  there  will  also  be  a  need  to  replace  office  space  passing 
out  of  the  market.   If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  existing  inventory  has  an 
average  life  span  of  75  years,  a  total  of  3,500,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  will  be 
dropped  from  the  market  over  the  next  decade,  thus  displacing  23,000  employees. 
Again,  providing  space  for  these  employees  at  175  sq.  ft.  per  person,  a  total 
of  A, 000, 000  sq.  ft.  will  be  required  for  replacement  space.  Thus,  over  the 
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period  I97O-I98O  there  will  be  generated  a  demand  for  1^,000,000  sq.  ft.  of 
additional  office  space  in  the  Boston  core  area. 

To  satisfy  this  demand  there  are  sixteen  buildings  which  were  either  under 
construction  in  1970  or  which  are  currently  actively  proposed  for  development. 
These  buildings  contain  a  total  of  H, 61 1,000  sq.  ft.,  and  therefore  in  total 
will  effectively  satisfy  the  new  space  requirements  for  the  City  of  Boston 
over  the  next  decade.   Since  many  of  these  buildings  are  still  in  the  planning 
stage,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  they  will  be  scheduled  for  development  later 
In  the  decade  and  consequently  a  continuing  flow  of  office  building  space 
can  be  expected  to  come  on  the  market. 

Table  9 

Boston  Core  Area  Office  Building  Construction 


Bui Iding 

Fi  rst  Nat  ional    (3anl< 

Keystone  Bui  Id  ing 

Christian  Science  Admin.  Bldg. 

Old  City  Hall 

1  Washington  Mai  1 

#1  Beacon  Street 

John  Hancock  Building 

State  Health  &   Welfare 

Federal  Reserve  Bldg. 

60  State  Street 

National  Shawmut  Bank 

Dewey  Square  Building 

230  Washington  Street 

Lower  State  Street 

CI inton  Street 


Grand  Total 


Date 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1973 

1973 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

197^  or  later 

im/i  r--      1  -^»--  .- 


Bui Iding  Area 

1,^90,000 

756,000 

269,000 

80,000 

166,000 

1,300,000 

2,000,000 

850,000 

1,100,000 

900,000 

1  ,150,000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

750,000 

100,000 

1  nnn     Ann 

1A,611 .000 
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In  addition  to  these  announced  buildings,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
lists  ten  parcels  excluding  the  Hinge  Block  which  are  either  available  or 
which  will  become  available  over  the  next  decade  and  which  in  total  could 
accommodate  in  excess  of  2,500,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space. 

The  data  listed  above  indicate  that  over  the  foreseeable  future,  new  office 
space  will  come  on  the  market  at  a  rate  which  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
increases  in  demand  from  both  normal  growth  factors  and  to  satisfy  replace- 
ment demand.   In  all  likelihood  some  of  the  buildings  announced  will  not  be 
developed.   However,  those  which  will  not  be  developed  will  undoubtedly  be 
replaced  by  other  buildings. 

While  the  data  reveal   that  there  will  not  be  a  shortage  of  space  by  I98O, 
neither  does  it  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  space.   In  fact,  the 
supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  equation  are  basically  in  equilibrium  to  the 
point  where  a  "normal"  vacancy  allowance  is  missing.   Thus,  beginning  with 
the  current  k.2%   vacancy  factor  in  the  16,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  reported 
upon  in  the  BOMA  survey,  it  would  appear  that  by  I98O  a  building  in  the 
1,000,000  sq.  ft.  category  could  be  added  to  the  inventory  of  those  buildings 
listed  for  future  construction  without  creating  an  overage  in  the  vacancy 
rate. 
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SECTION  IV 

DEVELOPMENT  EVALUATION 

On  the  basis  of  its  design  study,  the  Boston  Study  Group  Foundation  has  re- 
commended a  cultural  complex  for  the  Hinge  Block  which  would  include  three 
theatres  and  museum  and  exhibition  space.  Table  10  provides  a  summary  of 
those  recommendations. 

■  Table  10 

Proposed  Cultural  Facilities  Grouping 
(Boston  Study  Group  Foundation) 

Faci 1 ity  Seats       Area  (Sq.Ft.) 

Opera  and  Ballet  3,000        5^,000'^^ 

Repertory  Theatre  1,000        18,000-'' 

Intimate  Theatre  300         5,^00''' 

Total  Area  77,^00 

Rounded  80,000 


The  area  requirements  for  the  theatres  are  calculated  at  18  sq.  ft.  per  seat. 
Based  upon  recent  theatre  construction  throughout  the  United  States  this  is 
an  ample  but  not  excessive  allowance  for  a  total  theatre  complex.   Costs  of 
theatres  have  also  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  recent  construction  through- 
out the  United  States.   Per  seat  costs  for  the  construction  of  the  3,000-seat 
opera  and  ballet  facility  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  costs  for  similar  sized 
theatre  developments  in  Baltimore,  San  Diego,  and  Tucson,  all  of  which  have 

*  Larry  Smith  &  Company,  Inc.  estimates.   The  3,000  seat  opera  and  ballet 
facility  is  a  revision  which  post-dates  the  drawings  reproduced  in 
Section  I . 
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taken  place  since  1967.   The  costs  in  these  theatres  range  from  $1,200  per 
seat  to  $1,550  per  seat,  which  includes  construction  costs,  equipment  and 
furnishings.   The  $1,750  per  seat  cost  estimate  for  the  facility  under 
consideration  is  therefore  a  1971  cost  figure. 

Cost  estimates  for  the  other  two  theatres  have  been  developed  on  the  same 
basis.   The  per  seat  cost  for  the  1 ,000-seat  repertory  theatre  is  based 
upon  similiar  projects  in  Monterey,  California  ($800  per  seat)  and  Baltimore 
($1,000  per  seat)  which  were  completed  in  1967  and  I968.  Again,  these  cost 
estimates  are  for  1971  and  include  construction  costs,  equipment  and 
furnishings.   The  cost  estimate  for  the  300-seat  intimate  theatre  is  based 
upon  a  small  theatre  built  in  Tucson  at  a  cost  of  $1,913  per  seat. 


Table  11 

Capital  Cost  Summary 
Proposed  Cultural  Facilities  Grouping 

Faci 1 ity  Unit  Cost  Total  Cost 

Opera  and  Ballet  $l,750/seat  $5,250,000 

Repertory  Theatre  $l,100/seat  $1,100,000 

Intimate  Theatre  $2,000/seat  $  600,000 

Total  $6,950,000 
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Combining  the  data  in  Tables  10  and  11,  on  a  per  sq.  ft.  basis,  the  cost 

of  development  would  be  approximately  $100  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  3,000-seat 

theatre,  approximately  $60  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  1 ,000-seat  repertory  theatre, 

and  approximately  $110  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  100-seat  intimate  theatre. 

F.A.R.  Bonus 


The  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan  provides  a  2.0  bonus  in  the  floor  area 
ratio  for  the  Hinge  Block  if  cultural  facilities  are  provided.   It  has  been 
assumed  that  Parcel  5  would  receive  the  same  bonus  if  developed  with  the 
Hinge  Block.   Thus,  a  total  bonus  of  578,872  sq.  ft.  would  be  allowed,  of 
which  a  portion  would  be  absorbed  by  the  cultural  facilities  themselves. 
If  all  three  theatres  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  in 
Table  10,  the  net  bonus  would  be  reduced  by  80,000  sq.  ft.  or  to  a  net  of, 
say,  500,000  sq.  ft.   The  market  value  of  this  floor  area  bonus  is,  of 
course,  critical  to  the  ability  of  a  developer  to  provide  the  cultural 
facilities  on  a  reduced  rent  basis. 

The  cost  of  the  Hinge  Block/Parcel  5  site  to  a  developer  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  at  $^5  per  sq.  ft.  of  land  area. 
This  cost  would  include  acquisition,  tenant  relocation,  demolition  and 
site  clearance,  and  an  allowance  for  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

At  a  basic  site  cost  of  $kS   per  square  foot  of  land,  the  site  cost  per 
square  foot  of  building  permitted  at  a  floor  area  ratio  of  15  is  $3  per 
square  foot.  Therefore,  the  net  floor  area  bonus  under  the  existing  plan 
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(500,000  sq.ft.)  would  have  a  land  value  equivalent  of  $1,500,000.   For  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  this  total  bonus  would  be 
available  to  directly  subsidize  the  cultural  complex  even  though  it  is 
recognized  that  the  higher  density  development  at  an  F.A.R.  of  17  would 
carry  with  it  some  cost  offsets  in  the  form  of  both  higher  construction 
costs  and  increased  risl<. 

]%   for  Art 

The  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Plan  also  requires  that  the  redeveloper 
"devote  ^%   of  construction  cost  to  beautify  the  Boston  Common  and  the 
Public  Garden  and  to  works  of  art  in  connection  with  policies  established 
by  the  Authority."   (Paragraph  H.k.e.)      Discussions  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  indicate  at  least  part,  if  not  all, 
of  this  allowance  could  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  proposed 
cultural  complex.   At  an  average  construction  cost  of  $^40  per  square  foot, 
the  4,840,000  square  feet  of  construction  allowed  at  a  F.A.R.  of  17,  net 
of  the  theatre  compTex,  would  produce  a  "beaut i fi cat  ion"  allowance  of  ap- 
proximately $1,936,000.   Again  it  is  assumed  that  this  total  amount  would 
be  available  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  the  cultural  complex. 

While  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  theatre  facilities  will  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  local  non-profit  cultural  groups,  the  physical  plant 
would  remain  within  the  ownership  structure  of  the  total  Hinge  Block. 
Therefore,  there  are  advantages  to  ownership  which  should  also  be  explored. 
Among  these  is  depreciation. 
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Depreci  at  ion 

Assuming  a  30-year  composite  life  for  the  tlieatre  complex  and  a  50^  tax 
bracket  for  the  developer,  the  current  (discounted)  value  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  depreciation  stream  on  the  three  theatre  complex  would 
be,  at  a  ]2%    return  factor,  approximately  $800,000.   This  sizable  figure 
would  therefore  be  available  to  partially  offset  the  cost  of  developing 
the  cultural  complex.   Unlike  the  two  preceding  items  which  represent 
equity  money,  the  depreciation  allowance  has  to  be  earned  over  time  and 
would  therefore  be  an  offset  against  income.   This  distinction  is  noted 
in  the  calculations  in  Table  12,  following. 

Special  note  should  be  made  here  that  with  the  current  pressures  toward  tax 
reform  there  is  a  possibility  that  depreciation  will  become  less  valuable 
in  future  years.   For  example,  prior  to  the  1968  revisions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  non-residential  real  estate  could  be  depreciated  at  a  200^ 
declining  balance  as  opposed  to  the  current  150^  declining  balance  allowance, 
With  the  uncertainty  of  future  tax  legislation  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
specific  information  regarding  the  value  of  depreciation  to  a  specific  de- 
veloper, depreciation  should  be  used  with  extreme  care  as  a  potential  off- 
setting factor  in  the  development  of  the  cultural  complex.   However,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis  they  are  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  the  analysis,  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
concept. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  F.A.R.  bonus,  the  1%  art  requirement,  and 
depreciation,  other  sources  of  income  which  might  be  explored. 
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Interviews  with  operators  of  theatre  complexes  which  have  multiple  facilities 
under  common  ownership  (Fisher  Theatre,  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  Morris  Mechanic 
Theatre,  Baltimore,  Maryland)  reveal  that  facilities  in  proximity  to  a  theatre 
benefit  from  the  theatre's  operation.   However,  those  benefits  are  typically 
restricted  to  two  types  of  operations,  parking  and  eating  and  drini<ing  es- 
tablishments.  With  the  inclusion  of  Parcel  5  in  the  Hinge  Block  complex, 
parking  can  become  a  major  part  of  the  development. 

The  incremental  cash  flow  from  parking  due  to  the  operation  of  the  cultural 
complex  has  been  calculated  on  the  following  basis. 

First,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  theatres  would  typically  operate  evenings, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  or  during  periods  when  the  garage  facilities  would 
not  have  a  high  demand  for  typical  commercial  activities.   Secondly,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  there  would  be  the  equivalent  of  100  sellout  performances 
in  all  three  theatres,  or  ^30,000  seats  filled  per  year.   It  has  further 
been  assumed  that  S0%   of  the  audience  would  arrive  by  car  at  a  ratio  of  two 
passengers  per  car.   Therefore,  the  theatre  operation  would  attract  approxi- 
mately 100,000  cars  per  year  to  the  location.   At  a  net  incremental  income 
of  $.50  per  car  to  the  developer,  an  added  cash  flow  of  $50,000  per  year 
would  be  real i  zed. 

The  combination  of  data  from  interviews  with  the  theatre  complex  operators 
noted  above  indicates  that  a  full  theatre  schedule  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  business  at  eating  and  drinking  establishments  within 
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the  complex  by  up  to  50%.  Thus,  eating  and  drinking  facilities  with  a 
normal  productivity  of  $100  per  sq.ft.  might  be  expected  to  generate  up 
to  $150  per  sq.ft.  within  a  complex  with  a  full  theatre  schedule.   At  an 
average  of  JX   on  sales,  this  additional  volume  of  activity  would  generate 
$3.50  per  sq.ft.  in  rent  for  the  landlord.   A  total  of  10,000  sq.ft.  of 
eating  and  drinl<ing  facilities  would  thus  generate  an  additional  $35,000 
per  year  to  the  landlord. 

There  are  other  activities  which  would  also  generate  revenue  for  the  devel- 
oper provided  they  were  maintained  under  his  control.   These  would  be  such 
activities  as  checkrooms,  refreshment  booths,  vending  machines,  pay  toilets, 
etc.  While  income  could  be  generated  through  such  activities,  no  one  such 
activity,  nor  any  combination  of  such  activities,  could  be  expected  to 
generate  sufficient  revenue  to  materially  assist  in  subsidizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  cultural  facilities. 
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TABLE  12 

PRO  FORMA  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

REAL  ESTATE  CASH  FLOW  REQUIREMENTS 
CULTURAL  COMPLEX  ON  PARCELS  k   ^   S 
PARK  PLAZA  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREA 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Capital  Cost 

300-seat  Theatre  $  600,000  " 

1  ,000-seat  Theatre  1,100,000 

3,000-seat  Theatre  "     5,250,000 


W 


p 


Total  $6,950,000 

Mortgage  (67^)  $^,650,000 

Equity  (33%)  •     $  2,300,000 

Less:   F.A.R.  Bonus  (1,500,000) 

U  for  Art  (1.936,000) 

Net  Equity  Requirement  $(1,136,000) 

Cash  Flow  Requirements 

Debt  Service  (9.67?  Constant)  $  '»50,000'"^ 

Return  on  Equity  (15?)  (170,000)                              ^ 

Taxes,  Insurance,  Maintenance  120 ,000 

Total  $  /too, 000 

Less:   Depreciation  at  annual  n 

average  for  first  10  years  .  (80,000) 

Additional  Parking  Revenue  (50,000)                               '*' 

Additional  Rents  (35,000) 

Total  Annual  Cash  Flow  Required  •- 

to  Service  Real  Estate  Costs       $235,000 

r 


*  As  a  simplifying  measure  it  has  been  assumea  tnat  totai  aeoc 
service  would  be  a  deductible  expense  item  even  though  that  part 
used  to  reduce  debt  would  be  taxable  and  therefore  an  allowance 
for  income  tax  costs  would  be  required. 
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SECTION  V 
SUMMARY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT 

Table  12  summarizes  in  a  single  pro  forma  statement  the  data  developed 
in  Section  IV.   This  analysis  indicates  that  if  the  "subsidies"  are 
available  as  described  the  three  theatre  cultural  complex  would  have  to 
produce  rental  income  to  the  developer  at  a  rate  of  $235,000  per  year, 
or  just  over  $50  per  seat  for  the  ^,500-seat  complex  to  cover  real  es- 
tate costs.   In  addition,  operating  costs  including  heat,  electricity, 
air-conditioning,  cleaning,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  covered  out  of  operat- 
ing income  from  the  theatre  operations. 

The  capital  cost  data  in  Table  12  are  those  developed  in  Table  11.   This 
cost  has  been  divided  into  mortgage  and  equity  portions  on  a  2/3-1/3 
ratio.   Thus,  the  equity  requirement  would  be  approximately  $2,300,000 
for  the  three  theatre  complex.   From  this  is  deducted  the  full  allowance 
for  the  F.A.R.  bonus,  and  the  total  ^%   beaut i fi cat  Ion  and  works  of  art 
requirement.   The  former  represents  land  value  which  would  not  have  to 
be  purchased  at  the  17  F.A.R. ,  while  the  latter  are  dollars  which  have  to 
be  spent  as  required  by  the  redevelopment  plan.   Thus,  both  are  appropri- 
ately considered  equity  items. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  data  in  Table  12,  in  combination  the  F.A.R.  bonus 
and  the  ]%   art  requirement  are  in  excess  of  the  equity  requirements  by 
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$1,136,000.   This  opens  the  door  to  a  wide  range  of  alternative  possi- 
bilities ;  however  ,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that 
the  total  subsidy  from  these  two  areas  would  flow  through  to  the  cultural 
complex  by  offsetting  other  equity  requirements  in  the  total  project. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  this  negative  equity  position  is  reflected,  at  a  15^ 
return  rate,  as  a  negative  entry  of  $170,000  in  the  real  estate  cash 
flow  requirements. 

As  identified  in  Section  IV,  there  are  three  other  areas  where  significant 
values  can  be  identified  which  are  the  direct  by-product  of  the  cultural 
complex  and  consequently  can  be  used  to  offset  its  cash  flow  requirements. 
These  are  depreciation,  incremental  income  from  parking  by  theatre  attendees, 
and  incremental  rents  from  eating  and  drinl<ing  establishments  which  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  theatre  complex. 

In  summary,  the  pro  forma  financial  analysis  indicates  that  the  concept 
of  a  subsidized  three  theatre  cultural  complex  is  feasible.   The  subsidies 
as  described  reduce  the  operating  cash  flow  requirements  to  cover  real 
estate  costs  from  a  level  in  excess  of  $200  per  seat  without  subsidies  to 
slightly  over  $50  per  seat  with  subsidies. 
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APPENDIX  A 
NEW  YORK  CITY  ZONING  RESOLUTION 

Article  VHI 
Special  Purpose  Districts 


Chapter  I    Special  Theatre  District 


81-00     GENERAL  PURPOSES 

The  special  theatre  district  established  in  this  reso- 
lution is  designed  to  promote  and  protect  public 
health,  safety,  general  wfelfare  and  amenity.  These 
general  goals  include,  among  others,  the  following 
specific  purposes: 

(a)  To  preserve,  protect  and  promote  the  char- 
acter of  the  special  theatre  district  area  as  the 
location  of  the  world's  foremost  concentration 
of  legitimate  theatres  —  an  attraction  which 
helps  the  City  of  New  York  achieve  pre-eminent 
status  as  a  cultural  showcase,  an  office  head- 
quarters center  and  a  cosmopolitan  residential 
community; 

(b)  To  develop  and  strengthen  a  much-needed 
circulation  network  in  order  to  avoid  congestion 
arising  from  the  movements  of  large  numbers  of 
people;  including  convenient  transportation  to, 
from  and  within  the  district,  and  provision  of 
arcades,  open  space  and  subsurface  concourses; 

(c)  To  help  insure  a  secure  basis  for  the  useful 
cluster  of  shops,  restaurants  and  related  amuse- 
ment activities  which  have  been  attracted  to  the 
area  based  upon  its  past  and  present  character. 

(d)  To  retain  and  improve  the  special  employ- 
ment opportunities  generated  in  the  area  which 
complement  and  enhance  related  City-wide  em- 
ployment generating  activities  and  which  might 
otherwise  become  scattered  and  diffused  out- 
side the  City  to  its  detriment; 

(e)  To  provide  an  incentive  for  possible  rede- 
velopment of  the  area  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  afoi'egoing-  objectives  which  are  an 
integral  element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of 
The  City  of  New  York; 

(f  I  To  provide  freedom  of  architectural  design 
accommodating  legitimate  theatres  and  support- 
ing activities  within  multi-use  structures  which 
should  produce  moi'e  attractive  and  economic 
development ; 

(g)  To  promote  the  most  desiiable  use  of  land 
in  this  area  in  accordance  with  a  well-consid- 
ered plan,  to  promote  the  special  character  of 
the  district  and  its  peculiar  suitability  for  uses 
related  to  the  legitimate  theatre  and  thus  to 
conseivo  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and 
thereby  protect  the  City's  tax  revenues. 


81-01 

Definition  (repeated  from  Section  12-10) 

Special  Theatre  District 

The  "Special  Theatre  District"  is  a  Special  Purpose 
District  designated  by  the  letter  "T,"  in  whic)i  spe- 
cial regulations  set  forth  in  Article  VIII,  Chapter  1 
apply  to  developments  containing  one  or  more  legiti-  • 
mate  theatres.  The  Special  Theatre  District  appears 
on  the  zoning  maps  superimposed  on  other  districts, 
and  its  regulations  supplement  those  of  the  districts 
on  which  it  is  superimposed. 

81-02 

General  Provisions 

In  harmony  with  the  general  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  resolution  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Spe- 
ecial  Theatre  District  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Chapter,  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, by  special  permit  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  and  subject  to  Board  of  Estimate  action, 
may  grant  special  permits  authorizing  modifications 
of  specified  applicable  district  bulk  regulations  for 
any  developments  in  the  Special  Theatre  District 
which  contains  a  legitimate  theatre  or  theatres. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements,  conditions 
and  safeguards  prescribed  by  the  Commission  as  set 
forth  in  this  Chapter,  each  such  development  shall 
conform  to  and  comply  with  all  the  applicable  dis- 
trict regulations  on  use,  bulk,  supplementary  use 
regulations,  regulations  applying  along  district 
boundaries,  accessory  signs  ,  accessory  off-street 
parking  and  ofT-str'eet  loading,  and  all  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  resolution,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  this  Chapter. 

81-03 

Action  by  the  Board  of  E.stimate 

The  resolution  of  approval  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  application 
for  a  grant  of  a  special  permit,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Estimate,  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  shall  act  upon  such  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provi.-fions  of  Section  200  of  the  New 
"York  City  Charter. 
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81-04 

Requirements  for  Applications 

An  application  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  for 
the  grant  of  a  special  permit  respecting  any  develop- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  shall  in- 
clude a  site  plan  showing  the  location  and  proposed 
use  of  all  buildings  or  other  structures  on  the  site; 
the  location  of  all  vehicular  entrances  and  exits  and 
oflF-street  parking  spaces;  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

81-05 

Relationship  to  Public  Improvement  Projects 

In  all  cases,  the  Commission  shall  deny  a  special 
permit  application,  whenever  the  development  will 
interfere  with  a  public  improvement  project  (includ- 
ing housing,  highways,  public  buildings  or  facilities, 
redevelopment  or  renewal  projects,  or  rights-of-way 
for  sewers,  transit,  or  other  public  facilities)  which 
is  approved  by  or  pending  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate or  City  Planning  Commission,  as  determined 
from  the  calendar  of  each  such  agency  issued  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  public  hearing  on  the  application 
for  a  special  permit. 

t  81-06 
Bulk  Modifications 

The  Commission,  by  special  permit  after  public 
notice  and  hearing,  subject  to  Board  of  Estimate 
action,  may  authorize  within  the  Special  Theatre 
District  an  increase  in  permitted  floor  area  ratio 
or  modification  of  the  height  and  setback  regula- 
tions for  any  new  building  containing  a  legitimate 
theatre  or  theatres.  The  increase  shall  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  and  may  range  from  the 


basic  floor  area  ratio  of  the  district  up  to  but  in 
no  event  exceeding  the  maximum  limit  set  forth  in 
Sections  33-120.5  and  43-120.5  (Maximum  limit  on 
floor  area  ratio)  plus  20  per  cent  thereof.  In  deter- 
mining the  precise  extent  of  the  increase  in  floor 
area  ratio  or  the  modification  of  the  height  and 
setback  regulations,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  following: 

(a)  Whether  the  legitimate  theatre  or  theatres 
are  of  a  size  and  type  which  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate  under  the  circumstances  per- 
taining at  the  time  of  the  application,  in  order 
to  achieve  a  balance  of  facilities  responsiye  to 
the  needs  of  the  district; 

(b)  Whether  there  are  facilities  to  support 
legitimate  theatre  operations  such  as  rehearsal, 
studio  or  storage  space; 

(c)  Whether  open  spaces,  arcades,  subsurface 
concourses  or  subway  connections  are  provided 
to  ease  congestion  in  the  area  by  aiding  in  the 
circulation  of  pedestrians  or  vehicles; 

(d)  Whether  restaurant  facilities  or  other 
amenities  useful  to  the  Special  Theatre  District 
are  provided ;  and 

(e)  Whether  distributioi.  of  the  bulk  of  the 
total  development  permits  adequate  access  of 
light  and  air  to  surrounding  streets  and  prop- 
erties; and 

(f)  Whether  modification  of  the  applicable 
height  and  setback  requirements  is  necessary 
to  achieve  good  design  objectives. 

"The  Commission  may  prescribe  appropriate  condi- 
tions and  safeguards  to  enhance  the  character  of 
the  surrounding  area. 
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APPENDIX  B 

(The  following  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times,   December  21,   1971) 

AMERICAN  PLACE  THEATER  FINDS  A  COZY  SPOT 
UNDER  NEW  CITY  CODE 


There  is  a  AO-foot  hole  in  the  ground  at  1 1 1  West  A6th  Street  that  may  be 
the  most  important  thing  that  has  happened  to  American  theater  in  a  long 
time.   It  contains  a  290-seat  house  with  six  levels  above  it,  making  a  neat 
package  of  stage  and  rehearsal  spaces,  offices,  services,  lounge,  cafe  and 
cabaret,  and  it  is  the  first  new  theater  built  under  commercial  auspices  in 
New  York  since  1928.   It  is  the  American  Place  Theater,  formerly  of  St. 
Clement's  Church  farther  west  on  46th  Street,  a  nonprofit,  subscription 
group  specializing  in  the  work  of  living  American  playwrights.   Its  new 
$1.8-million  home,  which  adjoins  and  is  part  of  a  new  office  tower,  was 
officially  dedicated  by  Mayor  Lindsay  at  a  special  performance  last  night. 

The  Mayor's  interest  was  more  than  dramatic.   This  small  gem  of  a  theater 
is  the  first  to  be  completed  under  New  York's  special  theater-district 
zoning,  a  pioneering  kind  of  building  regulation  that  not  only  guarantees 
that  theaters  destroyed  by  the  development  of  the  area  will  be  replaced  but 
also  opens  the  door  to  a  form  of  business  subsidy  of  the  arts  that  may  be 
the  hope  of  the  future. 

The  American  Place  Theater  is  the  first  of  four  being  constructed  in  this 
fashion  at  a  total  cost  of  $15-million  to  $20-million.  The  others  are  two 
1,600-seat  houses  at  One  Astor  Plaza  and  1633  Broadway,  and  the  Circle  in 
the  Square,  also  at  1633  Broadway,  which  will  open  within  a  few  months. 

These  millions  for  the  performing  arts  have  come  out  of  thin  air  -  or  rather, 
out  of  developers'  pockets. 

Considering  the  financial  crisis  of  the  funding  of  the  arts  today,  this  is 
a  little  like  producing  theaters  by  magic.  And  considering  the  battle  to 
get  cultural  centers  built,  as  well  as  the  pompous  and  pedestrian  results  - 
including  one  in  a  large  capital  city  that  shall  be  nameless  -  the  standard 
and  procedure  in  New  York  restores  faith  in  all  of  the  arts,  including 
architecture. 

The  special  New  York  zoning  was  passed  in  December  1967,  at  a  time  when  the 
theater  district  was  already  under  speculative  attack.   Its  provisions  give 
developers  extra  building  height  or  plot  coverage,  meaning  more  rentable 
space,  according  to  a  carefully  worked  out  formula,  as  a  "bonus"  for  including, 
and  paying  for,  a  theater  in  the  new  building. 
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New  Theaters  to  Rise 

That  kind  of  extra  space  is  irresistible  in  the  New  York  real  estate  market 
or  was,  pre- recess  ion.   And  the  device  virtually  assures  that  of  the  30-odd 
legitimate  theaters  bound  for  oblivion  as  development  crawls  westward  -  re- 
cessions don't  last  forever  and  New  York  is  infinitely  renewable,  or  as 
someone  said,  you  can't  stop  progress  -  20  to  30  theaters  can  reappear  in 
new  form. 

If  the  American  Place  Theater  is  a  small  sample  of  what  is  to  come,  they 
will  be  among  the  best  new  theaters  in  the  country,  and  possibly  in  the 
world. 

At  about  $5-million  a  theater,  that  also  represents  $100-million  of  future 
investment  in  the  performing  arts  -  money  available  nowhere.   Calculated  by 
existing  development  economics,  the  old  theaters  are  doomed,  and  without 
the  zoning  ordinance  the  total  number  of  replacements  would  be  zero. 

But  there  is  more.   In  every  case,  because  the  builders  are  being  allowed 
to  increase  density  and  land  use  in  exchange  for  the  theater,  part  of  the 
deal  is  improved  circulation  and  greater  provision  of  amenities.  Where 
the  new  buildings  go  up,  there  are  more  and  better  subway  connections,  50- 
foot  wide  midblock  pedestrian  streets,  and  specification  for  restaurants 
and  shops. 

This  is  a  remarkable  planning  package,  and  New  York  is  way  out  in  front  in 
the  creative  and  constructive  use  of  zoning  as  a  tool  for  more  than  making 
real  estate  parcels. 

Richard  Weinstein,  now  head  of  the  Office  of  Lower  Manhattan,  who  worked 
on  the  idea  and  the  law  for  the  city,  set  up  a  Theater  Projects  Committee 
with  Ford  Foundation  and  city  funds  to  guide  the  new  theater  development. 

The  American  Place  Theater  is  fitted  into  a  space  behind  the  new  J. P. 
Stevens  Building,  put  up  by  Fisher  Brothers  at  ^6th  Street  and  the  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  as  compactly  and  beautifully  as  a  fine  Swiss  watch. 

It  is  the  result  of  teamwork,  with  credit  to  be  shared  by  the  director  Wynn 
Handman,  the  architect,  Richard  D.  Kaplan,  the  designer,  Frank  Trotta, 
theater  consultant,  Kert  Lundel,  and  lighting  consultant,  Roger  Morton. 

Between  the  theater  structure  and  the  back  of  the  new  office  tower  is  the 
beginning  of  a  50-foot  wide  midblock  pedestrian  street,  bridged  over 
dramatically  by  a  connecting  link  that  will  be  a  restaurant. 

Entering  the  theater,  a  neat  glass  lobby  turns  into  a  handsome  stair  that 
spirals  down  through  a  series  of  levels,  including  a  miniature  gallery  to 
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the  theater  and  cabaret  spaces.  The  cabaret,  for  political  and  satirical 
reviews,  will  open  in  January.  These  spaces,  which  could  be  oppressive, 
are  skillfully  handled  in  their  small  scale  and  visual  relationships. 

The  theater  itself  is  attractive  and  welcoming.   It  is  surprising'y  expansive 
for  its  intimate  size. 

The  simple  style  says  clearly  that  this  is  a  budget  job,  but  in  this  day  of 
architectural  overachievers ,  economy  has  virtues.  The  fact  is  turned  to 
advantage,  with  well-considered  materials  and  colors.  The  overriding  con- 
siderations have  been  a  pleasant  ambience  and  the  theater's  total  flexibility. 

The  ceiling  is  an  open  grid  of  catwalks,  lighting  and  services  over  the 
entire  space.   Sections  of  the  oak  slatted  walls  can  be  removed  at  any  point. 
Seats  fold  down  and  can  be  covered  with  platforms.   The  stage  can  be  changed 
in  thrust  and  shape. 

According  to  Mr.  Handman,  the  American  Place  Theater  is  not  experimental;  it 
is  eclectic.   Its  design  will  meet  any  production  contingency. 

Th"  implications  of  the  American  Place  Theater  for  the  subsidy  of  the 
financially  hard-pressed  performing  arts  by  the  private  sector  through 
public  planning  are  staggering.   So  is  the  suggestion  of  a  modus  vivendi 
between  commercial  builders  and  the  quality  of  New  York. 
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